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“And one of the ancients answered, and said to me: 
These that are clothed in white robes—who are they, and 
whence came they?”—Apoc. vii: 13. 


Y dear Brethren: These that are clothed in white 
robes—who are they and whence came they ?}— 
questions we need scarcely ask ourselves during these 
days of jubilee. In a thousand valleys far and wide, on 
a thousand hilltops ancient as the sun, in a multitude of 
cities and towns over the whole globe, and in spite of the 
harsh clangor of a merciless war, the bells of every home 
of St. Dominic’s sons and daughters are now sending out 
their mellowing tones of joy. What a world of benedic- 
tion their harmony spells, ringing their benediction 
through the years that are past, as they beat in unison 
this blessed morning with the tinkling of the chimes of 
a tiny church in Languedoc. 

Seven centuries are gone by since the coming of St. 
Dominic to Languedoc; and each succeeding jubilee has 
witnessed a generation of saints and scholars, apostles 
and martyrs of his illustrious Order traveling back 
again in choir invisible along the road of remembrance to 
that little church which once stood among the whitened 
ruins of a deserted village at the foot of the hill of Fan- 
jeaux on the way to Carcassonne The holy place is 
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quiet now with breathless adoration of the ages, and the 
children of the Order of Truth—messengers and friends 
of Christ, as Dante calls them, are kneeling together in 
spirit at this present hour with the glorious host of the 
past within that little shrine of the olden time, dedica- 
ted to the most lovable Mother of God, under the title, 
Our Lady of Prouille. 

Seven centuries ago and the wonder-worker himself 
knelt there, gazing beyond the veil of the future farther 
than human eye could reach, visioning his triumph and all 
the wondrous intellectual success that was to come to 
his brethren. Prouille he could never forget, nor 
would they. Far away to the south, the misty summits 
of the snow-topped Pyrenees, like “distant giants ming- 
ling with the clouds,” raise a barrier between the once 
storm-tossed provinces of southern France and the long 
savannahs of happy, smiling Spain. To the north, 
crouching like a lion on guard above the plains of Lan- 
guedoc, lies the town of Montreal, with its wayside 
shrines in memory of the miracles of God’s great ser- 
vant. To the east and to the west spreads a rolling land- 
scape like a carpet, and every road and pathway, every 
hill and dale were known to Dominic, for it was the land 
he loved best of all on earth. Here at Prouille we are 
standing in the Bethlehem of his Order, in the very heart 
of the country he saved from destruction, and it is to 
Prouille, as to its birthplace, that we must trace the origin 
of all the intellectual life of his brethren during the last 
seven hundred years. Jubilees never look wholly back- 
ward, and to understand Prouille is to understand the 
past and future of Dominic’s great community. 

Around and about the little sanctuary there is no strik- 
ing contrast of white and black as in the robes he wore. 
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Color abounds everywhere. It is God’s own garden of 
color. The blue stretches of feathery maize, the rich 
emerald of the vineyards, with their grapes of bronze 
and scarlet and green, the rosy pink of the clover peeping 
from the grassy swards, the silvery willow-trees that 
shade the water-courses through the valleys, the flame of 
the golden broom which sets the whole countryside 
ablaze, the faint umber of the sun-kissed fields: these and 
a hundred more, indescribably beautiful, blushing with 
the caresses of the winds, the clouds and the sun, extend 
for leagues around and beyond the shrine of Our Lady 
of Prouille and gaze upon us from out of the past as we 
see Languedoc the lovely, again, Languedoc the heartsore, 
as Dominic saw it one clear cool night in July, in the 
year of Our Lord 1206. Heartsore indeed was this fair- 
est of the provinces of France. Its hills had rung with 
the despairing cry St. Bernard had sent out to the world 
a half century before which had brought the eyes of Rome 
upon her heart center, Prouille, the unforgettable, the 
cradle of her salvation. We all know the sad tragedy of 
that story, how early in St. Bernard’s century across the 
Alps into St. Louis’s land had come the insidious plague 
which broadcastingly spread its deadly moral and intel- 
lectual disorders, and which had been welcomed by thou- 
sands of erring hearts from the fortress of Cahors to the 
port of Bordeaux. 

We need not linger now over the wild havoc of it all, 
the fruitless efforts of the See of Peter, the poignant 
failure of the arms of the Church to stem the torrent of 
its infamy, an infamy which had crushed the divinely 
given reason of men, women and children and had con- 
quered them unto evil, unto darkness and destruction. 
It was a crisis in the history of the Christian Faith, a 
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crisis, perhaps, the most vital in the history of human 
education. Looking backward from the mountain-top 
of the years and centuries, there is but one stirring mem- 
ory to it all, God had never abandoned His Church in the 
past; He was not to abandon it then. For in those days, 
as we read in the chronicles, the Almighty Father had 
laid up in His Divine quiver two choice arrows, and who 
shall say that St. Dominic was not one, while St. Francis 
was the other? Dante has linked their names together 
in an eternal verse as the brother-heroes of his age; and 
well might the greatest of Christian poets breathe into 
his lines that universal thrill which ran through the world 
when God called them both from their retreat and con- 
ferred a glory upon them that no succeeding age can dim. 

Almighty God was about to renew His rainbow in the 
heavens as a sign of the immortal covenant between 
Himself and His Church. A new and better and lovelier 
light was about to cast its glowing rays over the Faithful. 
That living light of the understanding, that guide of the 
will, that nurse of virtue, the soul of wisdom and the 
mother of good counsels, in a word, that mistress of the 
human mind which men, as Bossuet says, call science and 
saints call love, was to be placed in the special keeping of 
Dominic and his followers, and their hands were to dif- 
fuse its strength to every generation of the Church from 
that day down to our own. A new star of Bethlehem was 
arising over the house of Mary in Prouille. Just beyond 
the town, where the north gate once stood, there is a jut- 
ting angle of rock high up over the valley, and on this 
night in July Dominic knelt there in prayer, interceding 
for the souls of the people on the plains below. For a 
year or more, since his first coming to Languedoc in 1205, 
he had preached in their churches and market-places, but 
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as yet God had given no evident sign of his success. The 
quest seemed hopeless indeed ; and as he knelt there, beg- 
ging for light and guidance, the burning stars of the 
south came out one by one and the plain below glimmered 
through the summer darkness, mysterious and elusive. 
As he gazed out into the night the gleam of a globe of 
fire like a meteor darted suddenly from the star-sown 
heavens and circled thrice over a spot at the foot of the 
hill. It fell upon the ground—this marvelous Signadou of 
Dominican history, this sign of God for which he had 
longed so ardently, and rested where the first Dominican 
house was to rise—near the little sanctuary of Our Lady 
of Prouille. 

The next ten years were to pass very swiftly after that 
wondrous night beneath the stars of southern France, 
and the second great scene in his life was to occur 
again at Prouille. Ten years they were of prayer, of 
penance, of mortification, in an endeavor to rewin the 
plains of Languedoc to Christ; ten years of heroic teach- 
ing in the vineyard of France, exhorting the heretic and 
converting the wayward by the force of his eloquence and 
by spreading devotion to the Mother of God, to whom he 
felt he owed all; ten years of secret hopes that the little 
band of brothers gathered around him might be joined 
by the authority of the Church into the still closer bond 
of a religious teaching community. And when the birth- 
day of the Order came just before Christmas in 1216, St. 
Dominic saw the foremost evils of the age were igno- 
rance and ill-will, and to remove the first the world had to 
be taught. Study consequently was to become the chief 
occupation of his brethren. On Assumption Day, 1217, 
we find him again at Prouille with his companions around 
him. The Bull of approval was read, and then, after re- 
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viewing the decade of years they had spent together in 
Languedoc, he startled them with the design which had 
shaped itself in his heart that Lent at Rome. 

My dear Brethren, the Dominican Order has many 
pathetic pages in its long history of seven hundred years, 
but there is no scene in all their chronicles so filled with 
emotion as the last meeting at Prouille for the dispersion 
of the brethren. Around Dominic were gathered only 
seventeen comrades. It was a scene not unlike that which 
had occurred in Galilee before the Ascension of the Lord, 
Solemnly he made a division of the world among his 
spiritual sons. “You are still,’ he said, “a little flock, but 
already I have formed in my heart the prospect of dis- 
persing you abroad. You will no longer abide in this 
sanctuary at Prouille. The world henceforth is your 
home, and the work God has created for you is teaching 
and preaching. Go ye, therefore, into the world and 
teach all nations. Preach to, them the glad tidings of 
their Redemption. Have confidence in God, for the field 
of your labors will one day widen to the uttermost ends of 
the earth.” When he had finished they knelt before him 
and made their solemn vows in his hands. Four of them 
set out for Spain to begin the Order there. A more im- 
portant group, upon which to-day our eyes are resting, 
and in which were Manes, his brother, and Lawrence of 
England, was to go to Paris. Two remained at Prouille, 
and Dominic himself and Stephen returned to Rome. 

The next five years also passed quickly. They were 
Dominic’s last, for he died on Friday, August 6, 1221, in 
the fifty-first year of his age. But during those five years 
the confidence he had expressed in his brethren at 
Prouille was not misplaced. During that time they had 
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grown from one little house in the sanctuary there to 
sixty establishments, scattered over eight separate prov- 
inces. The development of the Order was complete at 
the end of the century, so complete that Dante, who wit- ~ 
nessed it, could liken their community to the impetuosity 
of a great flood, throwing itself on the heresies that 
stemmed its way, flowing on far and wide and breaking 
into a river that watered the entire garden of the Church 
of God. Schools were of obligation in every convent, as 
they were called in those days, and with its houses form- 
ing, as it were, a closely woven net, drawn carefully all 
over the surface of Europe, it was inevitable that the 
Order should soon constitute the greatest intellectual 
power of the times. At the end of the first century the 
leaders of the Order might look back to an earlier period 
of the Church and adopt as their own the words of Ter- 
tullian : 


Rulers of the kingdoms and empires of the world, we are 
but of yesterday, and we have filled every place among you: 
cities, islands, fortresses, towns and market-places. We 
have resurrected learning amongst your peoples; we have 
occupied the pulpits of your temples; we have taught and 
wrought, preached and suffered for the glory of the Church 
and for the uplift of your citizens. Take us out of the 
world of letters, take us out of the world of holiness and you 
would be overpowered with the solitude in which you would 
find yourselves, for it would be the solitude of an all-per- 
vading silence, the stupor of a dead intellectual world. 


The little group which set out for Paris that autumn day 
in 1217 had come to the doors of the university there, not 
as students only, but as masters. A long bitter struggle 
ensued, but true learning won the day, and a score of 
years later four new Dominican schools were established 
at Oxford, Cologne, Montpellier and Bologna. From 
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these university centers, as from the four rivers that 
watered the land of Paradise, flowed the stream of their 
consecration to higher learning. It was not learning for 
its own sake, not the mere delight in knowledge and the 
power that its possession gives, which enthused them to 
lay the foundation of their great system of scholarship. 
“On what table,” exclaims Catherine of Siena, “did Dom- 
inic and his sons feed by the light of science? At the 
table of the Cross of Jesus, where, full of holy desires, 
they fed on souls in Christ’s honor.” They taught the 
future teachers of the world the sacred things they them- 
selves had studied, tradere aliis contemplata, as St. 
Thomas defines the spirit of the Order. And to under- 
stand the value of their triumph, we must realize that be- 
fore their coming, theology and the sacred sciences had 
been made subservient to philosophy and the liberal arts. 
Against this false tendency the early Dominicans op- 
posed the combined weight of their spiritual and intel- 
lectual force, with the result that they revolutionized 
the existing state of medieval learning. All the power 
of the University of Paris could not withstand their 
unyielding principles, and with the foundation of each 
house of the Order, the supremacy of theological learn- 
ing was established. With theology restored to its 
rightful place in the branches of human knowledge, the 
study of the profane sciences contained less danger for 
the unity of Christian education. The study of them, it 
is true, was at first discouraged, but not explicitly for- 
bidden, the door was left ajar, as it were, through which 
one day not far distant, two stately, saintly figures would 
lead honorably captive all the natural sciences of this 
world to the feet of their mistress, theology. 

Two master-ideas dominated the Order during this 
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primitive stage of its intellectual organization: fidelity 
to the doctrines of the Church and scientific progress; 
and on the horizon of those far-away days two mighty 
figures stand; their names alone sound the whole dia- 
pason of their glory: Blessed Albertus Magnus and St. 
Thomas of Aquin, the Dominicans. Their renown is so 
great that it has been handed down from one generation 
to another like a torch of living flame, and their incal- 
culable services to education, to religion and to univer- 
sity life in particular can never be fully estimated. The 
university system was created by their teaching, for the 
university is the living “Summa” of St. Thomas in action. 
They set the standard of all that is best in theology and 
philosophy, and no more vigorous or lasting method has 
been found since. Like reapers going out in the au- 
tumn, they sped through the vast fields of pagan knowl- 
edge, gathering and garnering all that was useful for 
the cause of their Beloved Master, and the harvest they 
gleaned has given seed a thousandfold in every part of 
the City of God. Albert was the wonder and miracle of 
his age. Scarcely a year after St. Dominic abandoned 
the government of his Order to Divine Providence and 
reposed in the peace of the Lord, this young Count of 
Suabia, of the powerful family of the Bollstadt, re- 
ceived the scapular of St. Dominic from the hands of 
Jordan of Saxony, the second master general; and it 
would seem as if it were God’s design to protect the 
growing institute of learning in a very special way by 
repairing the loss of its founder with the gift of this 
great mind and saintly heart. 

God wished no interregnum between Albertus Mag- 
nus and St. Thomas of Aquin, Albert’s foremost disciple. 
When Albert died in 1280, master-scientist and master- 
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theologian as he was, he handed down to his brethren 
an encyclopedia of learning which staggers the mind 
today in its comprehensiveness. But even the work of 
Albert was outshadowed by that of his pupil and col- 
laborator, the saint, the theologian, the philosopher, 
Thomas, Count of Aquin. All the world, it has been 
well said, owes Albert homage, because he trained the 
soul as well as the mind of Thomas of Aquin. St. 
Thomas is more than the founder of those most lumin- 
ous principles on the true relations between faith and 
science, which Pope Leo XIII consecrated as the basic 
elements of all our education; he stands preeminent as 
a unique example, of the beauty of true knowledge 
when it is legitimately wedded to faith. He never stud- 
ied without praying much beforehand. Distrusting his 
own powerful gifts of mind, he would withdraw to the 
altar, where the Adorable Sacrament reposed, and lean- 
ing against the tabernacle would collect his thoughts and 
seek for further light: Sanctus doctor est doctrina simul 
et disciplina.. Higher and higher he mounted the ladder 
of learning and piety, until that exquisite day just before 
his death when he was lifted in ecstasy and a voice 
came to him from the great beyond: “Thou hast written 
well of Me, Thomas, what reward wilt thou have?” 
And he was heard to reply: ‘None other than Thyself, 
Lord.” He died proclaiming his own unbounded love 
for Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. “I receive Thee, 
price of my soul’s redemption, for love of whom I have 
studied, watched and labored. . . . Thou, O Christ, 
art the King of glory, the everlasting Son of the Father.” 

Such were the two Dominicans who welded the phil- 
osophy of Aristotle into a most powerful weapon for 
the hands of every Catholic theologian; and their 
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method rules the word of him who sits in the chair of 
theology of the university down to the humblest cate- 
chist of the country school. We know too little of the 
Middle Ages to grasp the unparalleled triumph these two 
sons of Dominic achieved. In an anonymous poem, 
written at the end of the thirteenth century, and en- 
titled: “The World’s Conflict with Religion,” we find a 
verse or two which can be quoted to sum up the whole 
study of the past seven centuries of Dominican activity. 
The rapid development of the Franciscans and Domini- 
cans was disturbing the complacency of the spirit of the 
world: 

Minores pre aliis et Predicatores, 

Meis desidertis sunt rebelliores, 

Meos veneficitis comparant amores, 

Laudant in ecclestis mei contempores. 


And Religion replies to these reproaches and to the 
world’s hope that their fervor and sanctity will soon 
grow cold: 


“De Predicatoribus possem multa fari, 
Pleni bonis moribus sunt et Deo cari, 
Accinti virtutibus, honestate clari, 
Vacant totis viribus verbo salutari. 


What wore can be said: de Predicatoribus possem 
multa fari? Century after century, however, it is the 
same story, the field of their educational activity spread 
from one end of Europe to the other, and Dominican 
scholarship became the scholarship of the world. We 
need not recall here all the services rendered to the 
Church by the Franciscans and Carmelites, or the splen- 
did preparation the Dominicans made for the success 
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later on of a Religious Order which stands upsurpassed 
today in learning and holiness, the Society of Jesus, but 
it can be said without danger of exaggeration that from 
the day of their foundation, December 22, 1216, down 
to the Alleluia glory of this jubilee, the sons of St. 
Dominic have distinguished themselves, among all the 
other religious bodies in the Church, by their constant 
application to study, and especially to the study of the 
sacred sciences. 

Lacordaire tells us in his celebrated “Memorial” that 
history will ever keep sacred the record of their labors. 
Formidable heresies have arisen in that span of cen- 
turies and they conquered them. New worlds have 
been discovered and they Christianized them. Whether 
in the realm of thought or the world of action, no mari- 
ner could have penetrated farther than the learning and 
devotedness of the Dominicans. Every coast bears a 
trace of their blood; the echoes of every shore have been 
awakened by their voice. The American Indian, hunted 
like a beast of prey, found shelter behind the white 
robe of Las Casas and his brethren. The Chinese and 
the Japanese, separated from the rest of the world, have 
sat down to listen to these marvelous strangers from 
Prouille. The Ganges and the ruins of Babylon have 
beheld them preaching the Gospel to those who gath- 
ered to hear. What lands or forests have they not ex- 
plored? What tongues have they not spoken? What 
wounds of soul or body have not felt their healing 
hands? And while they spread from Prouille to the 
uttermost bounds of the world, their brethren argued 
the cause of Christ in the councils and assemblies of 
Europe. They blended the genius of the Fathers with 
that of Plato and Aristotle. They took in hand the 
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pencil and the pen, the chisel of the sculptor and the 
compass of the architect and they wrote of God and 
framed that famous system of theology which our age 
holds aloft as the supreme triumph of human genius. 
We might linger at many a milestone along the highway 
of these past seven centuries to read the inscriptions 
that glorify their success, but we must pass them by 
with a smile of recognition in order to stop a moment 
at the doors of the University of Salamanca with Colum- 
bus in 1486, whilst he meets for the first time its great- 
est professor, the Dominican Diego de Deza. Every 
American historian knows that page in the history of 
his country. Without Diego the discoverer would never 
have been enabled to make his first voyage. In that 
little room at St. Stephen’s Dominican monastery in 
Salamanca, where Columbus lived during those trying 
days before 1492, there is a bust of this warm supporter 
of the great Genoese, placed there rightly in the birth- 
place of all the American missions of the Order. The 
Dominicans who left St. Stephen’s to begin the prov- 
ince of the Holy Cross in San Domingo were among the 
most learned men of Spain. In September, 1510, these 
first Dominican missionaries reached the New World, 
and one word stamps their activity in America from 
that date, enlightenment. It was an enlightenment 
which even the Spaniards could not grasp, and the cen- 
tral point was equality of rights for the natives. One 
word, enlightenment, and one name, the Dominican 
Bartholomew de las Casas, stands out as the trophies of 
Spanish missionary effort in America. They had vacil- 
lating kings to depend upon, a rapacious race to deal 
with and a savage population to convert to Christianity ; 
but the nobility of their efforts have never been excelled 
in any century of the world’s history. After San Do- 
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mingo, it was Venezuela, and the House of Faith, as 
they called their monastery. After Venezuela, it was 
Mexico and the monastery of St. James in the capital 
city. Then came in quick succession Guatemala, Nica- 
ragua, Florida and Peru, where colleges were founded 
and seminaries begun. Again and again, in reading the 
history of their splendid achievements at this time, a 
century before the English had landed at Plymouth, we 
are struck by the extraordinary proportion of Dominican 
scholars and doctors and literary men who came to the 
New World to convert the natives and to establish 
schools and colleges, and the great centers of all this 
educational activity were the Dominican universities of 
Mexico and Lima, founded in 1551. 

The Dominican Order is younger in the United States, 
younger by almost three hundred years, than this chain 
of colleges and universities which are its glory in Mexi- 
co and South America; but since those early pioneer 
days when Fenwick and Wilson and Young journeyed 
to Kentucky to found the Order in this land, there has 
been a constant growth on the part of the Dominicans, 
until now their houses of prayer and their homes of 
learning, their parishes and this central house of studies 
‘stand as living witnesses in the United States of that 
twofold spirit which they have never lost, teaching and 
preaching the Word of God. 

It was only natural that shortly after the foundation 
of the Catholic University they should come here, and 
today they are at your gates, gentlemen of the Catholic 
University of America. They are not newcomers in the 
field to which you are devoting your lives, your talents 
and your consecrated zeal. They are older by seven 
hundred years than your magnificent circle of buildings, 
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older by seven centuries than the daily progress which 
makes up the growth of your uninversity life. When 
we compare these two extreme dates in the life of St. 
Dominic’s sons and daughters, 1216-1916, and sum up 
all that the Order has accomplished in its seven cen- 
turies of life, who shall say that here in this land of 
opportunities, far vaster than Europe ever dreamed of, 
these Dominicans we see around us here today, these 
young men clothed in the white robes of their Order, 
shall not reach heights and glory hitherto unattained by 
their brethren in the past? The forest of that past is 
murmuring like a shell with the voices of conquest for 
the dear Christ’s sake, and their saintly founder, their 
ideal, their exemplar, a figure whose greatness will ever 
increase through the long perspective of all time, awaits 
their response to his words: “Going therefore, teach. 
Teach ye in the name of the Father and of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost. Teach ye with all the floodtide 
of the Nile of your traditions sweeping on past every 
difficulty. Teach ye with Christ on your lips and with 
the spirit of Christ in your hearts.” 

Brothers of St. Dominic, white-robed knights of 
learning and of holiness, it is truly meet and just that 
you should be here at the portals of this Catholic Uni- 
versity, today mighty in spiritual influence and intel- 
lectual life. It is on supreme occasions such as these 
that the spirit of your founder should be revived in 
your hearts. The speaker and his audience are twins, 
born and dying on the same day, but the spirit reawa- 
kened lives on. There are gathering around you during 
these days of jubilee representatives of many of the 
highest places of learning in the land and they all know 
your share in the work of education the past seven hun- 
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dred years. And it is from their inmost heart that the 
wish goes out to you that the spirit of your illustrious 
founder may quicken the zeal and energy of his faithful 
disciples, so that the historian of the future, on the 
mountain-tops of vision may record other Lacordaires, 
other Burkes, other Denifles, other McKennas and thou- 
sands of other white-robed giants who shall have done 
their share in perpetuating the traditions of your com- 
munity and who shall have shed undying luster on the 
Church and imperishable fame on the Order which you 
represent. May the spirit and the seed sown at Prouille 
multiply a hundredfold in this land, the future of which 
no man knoweth but God. 

And your great founder, may we not search his heart 
on an anniversary day as historic as this? Could the 
marble statue of St. Dominic that stands beyond the 
walls of this church be transformed into flesh, and the 
life-giving blood course through Dominic’s veins again; 
could those eyes now gazing in celestial bliss upon the 
face of God, behold all the wondrous heritage of the 
past seven hundred years and see these rare hours of 
jubilee we are sharing together in his name; could he 
hear the words of eulogy and of panegyric every Do- 
minican house thrills with on this occasion; could those 
hands come to life again to point out the way to sanc- 
tity and to truth, his powerfully loving heart would pal- 
pitate with a joy no words could ever describe. 

If those marble lips could break the silence that 
broods over them and that chiseled face light up with 
the emotions of his heart, what would be his message to 
us? Would it not be: “Rejoice, ye sons of Thomas, 
rejoice, ye daughters of Catharine and Rose of Lima? 
Exult and be glad, lift up the gates of your hearts and 
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let joy enter therein, for there in God’s own land of 
America there is a heritage awaiting you of which your 
forefathers never dreamed. Ye wear the robes of Las 
Casas ; ye are the inheritors of all that the Dominican mar- 
tyrs of America suffered to plant the Cross of Christ in 
this land. Again I say to ye, rejoice, for after all these 
years of struggling you are living to see another triumph 
of your Order! Pleni sunt celi et terra majestatis glor- 
ie tue! If that tongue, so eloquent of old as in the 
days when, with Mary’s name on his lips, he went about 
the plains of Languedoc, preaching her humility, her 
sanctity, her power as co-redemptress of the world, if 
that tongue were to speak, it would describe to us the 
scenes of an ascendant triumph in the ages to come 
when the university at whose doors you stand, this 
heart-center of the Church in America, will seek its su- 
preme Ideal in the tabernacle of a noble shrine dedica- 
ted to the Immaculate Conception of the Mother of God. 
Out in the center of a generous space will stand that 
Cathedral, like the Temple of Jerusalem, the pivot of 
the Catholic Church in this new land of promise. Its 
lofty towers will meet the first white light of dawn 
breaking through the clouds. Rising from its founda- 
tions a milk-white spire will soar towards heaven, and 
on that spire a crown will rest, studded with gems, 
placed there one after the other by those that love Mary 
throughout the land. 

The veil of that great dawn of reality may be drawn 
aside on a holy anniversary such as this, and we may 
look out upon that future with the apocalyptic vision 
of Dominic’s eyes, and see gathered around that shrine 
the cortége of them that will be signed here with a sign 
of the servants of God on their foreheads, of every 
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family of the Church of Christ; of the family of Fran- 
cis, twelve thousand will be signed ; of the family of Bene- 
dict, twelve thousand will be signed ; of the family of Ber- 
nard and Norbert and Augustine, twelve thousand will 
be signed; of the family of Ignatius, twelve thousand 
will be signed; of the family of Dominic, twelve thou- 
sand will be signed, and after that, those future days 
will see another jubilee when a still greater multitude 
will be clustered around that shrine, which no man can 
number, of all nations and tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before its golden tabernacle and in the 
sight of the Lamb, clothed. with the white robes of re- 
ligion and with the victoripus palms of knowledge in 
their hands, and crying “vith a loud voice saying: 
“Amen, benediction and glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 


giving, honor, and power and strength to our God fot 
ever and ever. Amen.” 


The Catechism 


Most Rev. JoHN IRELAND, D.D. 


HE Catholic Church is essentially a teacher, bearing 
with her a message, the Gospel of Christ. The 
Catholic Faith is a complexus of well-defined doctrines 
to enlighten the mind, of clearly expressed command- 
ments to guide the will. The Catholic Faith is ours: we 
are the sons and soldiers of the Catholic Church. It is 
our solemn duty to know what the Church teaches and 
commands. ; 
The Catholic Church has ajgospel, a message, and it 
is the Divine precept that we reverently receive and be- 
lieve this message, this gospel. Without a message the 
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Church is a useless, meaningless entity upon earth. With- 
out a message over and above all human learning, she 
were but one other of those many schools of philosophy 
and science with which the world of men is already bur- 
dened, and which, whatever the light they throw across 
our footsteps over the earth, leave us in sad ignorance of 
the things of God, the things of our immortal souls. The 
Catholic Church has a message: she teaches truths. These 
truths are her very principles of life, her inborn consti- 
tution, her creed, her dogmas. 

Can you think of the Republic of the United States 
without its principles telling why it exists and what are 
its purposes? The Republic has its Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, its Constitution: else it were a chaotic mass; a 
tribe of savages where each one is master and sovereign ; 
where each one wanders tentatively and insecurely as his 
meager life, his weak will suggests or counsels. Yet, the 
Catholic Church has her creed, her dogmas. This is the 
proof that she is the Church of Christ, the Church of the 
Divine teacher of Galilee who had His creed, His dogmas, 
who commissioned Apostles to repeat until the end of 
time His creed, His dogmas. 

What is the creed of the Catholic Church? What the 
dogmas that she teaches? To you it is, children of the 
Catholic Church, to know her creed, her dogmas, as to 
you it is, citizens of the Republic of the United States, to 
know the principles of its Declaration of Independence 
and of its Constitution. The authorized summary of the 
Church’s creed and dogmas, not too long to be studied 
and remembered, not too brief in its embrace of the 
Divine message, is the catechism. 

After Sacred Scripture, the catechism is the most pre- 
cious, the most valuable of books. The word itself, “cate- 
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chism,” has a significant meaning. It is a Greek word 
telling of that which is to be sounded and resounded, of 
that which is to be by constant repetition drilled into the 
ears of man that he may hear and know. 

Under one mode of expression or another the catechism 
is as old as the Church, Writing to Timothy, St. Paul 
says: “Hold the form of sound words which thou hast 
heard through me: in faith and in love which is in Christ 
Jesus.” St, Paul taught; St. Paul had a creed; St. Paul 
exacted belief in his creed: “Hold the form of sound 
words which thou hast heard from me.” The form of 
“sound words” which Timothy was to hold and teach was 
his catechism. 

From earliest years of the Church there was the Apos- 
tles Creed. A “creedless church,” was never heard of in 
the pristine days of Christianity. The Council of Nicza 
in the year 325 was not a creedless church. It promul- 
gated its Nicene Creed, which was the further unfolding 
of truths first compressed into the Apostles Creed, not 
an addition of new things to this Creed. The Church 
always had her creed, her form of “sound words,” her. 
catechism. Today in virtue of her mission to teach until 
the end of time she has her creed. This creed is the 
catechism which all should read and re-read and so far 
as possible know in every word, in every syllable. 

Read and re-read the catechism for your own enlighten- 
ment and sanctification. Read and re-read your cate- 
chism that you be able to defend your faith and rehearse 
correctly the teaching of the Church to those who are not 
of her fold. Three-fourths of the objections put out 
against the Catholic Church are misapprehensions or 
misstatements of her creed. The quick, effective answer 
to such objections is to say: Thus, and not otherwise, 
the Church teaches: read its catechism. 
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Cardinal Newman relates that at one period of his life, 
when yet an Angiican, he met three ot his colieagues re- 
turmng trom a journey through Ireland. ‘They related 
to him how, having taken as their guide, across the west- 
ern mountains ot ireland, a boy tourteen years of age, 
they had not resisted the temptation to heckle him on his 
Catholic Faith. To each statement of theirs, however, 
the boy would simply say: “‘! tell you what my catechism 
tells me, and the teaching of the catechism is the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church.” The travelers confessed to 
Newman that the quotations from the catechism defeated 
their objections and opened up to them new mental 
visions, 

So should it be, dear Brethren, with yourselves. For 
instance, you will be told that an indulgence is an antici- 
pated pardon for sin. In answer, quote your catechism: 
“An indulgence is not a pardon of sin nor a license to 
commit sin, and one who is in the state of mortal sin can- 
not gain an indulgence.” You will be told that Catholics 
worship the Blessed Virgin and the Saints. Quote your 
catechism: “The Church honors the Saints because by 
honoring the Saints who are the chosen friends of God 
we honor God Himself.” You will be told that without 
sorrow, in virtue of mere priestly absolution, Catholics 
think their sins are forgiven. Quote your catechism on 
the necessity of contrition, “a sorrow for sin, a hatred for 
sin, a true grief of the soul for having offended God, 
with a firm purpose of sinning no more.” In answer to 
innumerable other objections arising from ignorance, 
vincible or invincible, quote your catechism. The cate- 
chism is the final response to such objections. 

But you will say: “The catechism is a book for chil- 
dren, not for grown men and women.” Not for grown 
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men and women! Not for you, my respected hearers! 
Were I to pass down at this moment through the aisles 
of the Cathedral and question grown men and women on 
the lessons of the catechism, what answers would you 
make me? Is there not peril that oft and oft you would 
say: “I knew my catechism when I made my first Com- 
munion and when I was confirmed, but much of it I 
have since forgotten.” Well you should not have for- 
gotten it, for the catechism gives the summary of what 
you should ever know, of what you should ever re- 
member. 





